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A WORD FOR BOSTON AND ANGLO-SAXONISM. 


In an address delivered by Wm. E. Robinson, before a literaty 
fraternity of Hamilton College, N. Y., an attempt is made to 
show that Boston, the metropolis of New England, zs not an 
Anglo-Saxon but an Irish city. If the speaker had confined 
himself to the present tense, we should not have noticed his 
remarks, for, we have already, more than once, sounded an alarm, 
and called the attention of the public to the fact, that an unedu- 
cated and degraded class of foreigners has succeeded in driving 
away the native population, and is fast acquiring the control of 
this hitherto glorious city. But the speaker is not content with a 
statement of the change that has lately come over the city, and 
endeavors, in very confident terms, to show that Boston has 
always been Irish. We give quite a long extract, as we find it in 
the newspapers, for we have not seen the whole address; but what 
we give will be sufficient to show the flattering picture that the 
orator has held up to the world. First comes the proof that Boston 
was deeply tainted with Irish blood before the Revolution. 


“¢ Massachusetts is strongly Anglo-Saxon, I will admit, but see 
what her Irish blood has done, and how strong it is now. Among 
her earliest records are Irish names. An Irish Charitable Society 
existed in Boston forty years before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, to relieve their indigent countrymen there. Faneuil Hall 
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was planned by an Irish architect. At the Anglo-Saxon massacre 
in State street, one of the first victims was an Irishman. Stark 
and Sullivan, both at Bunker Hill, were both sons of Irishmen, 
and Maj. McClary was among the slain. Gen. Knox, Washington’s 
companion, and afterwards in his cabinet, was born in Boston of 
Irish parents. The Sullivans are no unimportant names in 


Massachusetts.”” 


It will be no very difficult task to show that the French or the 
Scotch, who settled in Boston before the Revolution, did at least 
as much as our speaker attributes to the “ Irish blood.” The 
Scotch Charitable Society is more ancient than the Irish, and the 
object of the latter, ‘ to relieve their indigent countrymen,” would 
seem to indicate that the earliest immigrants were not all “such as 
move the world.” If Faneuil Hall was planned by an Irishman, 
it was paid for, and given to the city, by a Frenchman. If one of 
the victims of the Boston massacre was an Irishman, he was only 
a spectator ; and a fellow victim, if we remember rightly, was a 
negro. Stark, and Sullivan, and Knox, for aught we know, may 
be Irish names, but, we believe, only one is of Boston, and their 
families, here at least, are nearly extinct. But, granting all that 
is claimed, the truth is, that the Irish who came over before the 
Revolution, Stark and his colony especially, were Protestants, 
and not paupers, and this makes the widest difference in the world 
between the few early immigrants, and the hosts of our day. 
When we attended the Eliot school, nearly half a century ago, 
not one of its 350 pupils was Irish, though a few were of German, 
Scotch, and French origin. There is no ground, therefore, for 
supposing that the Irish residents before the Revolution had any 
appreciable effect, one way or the other, upon the character of 
the population of Boston or New England. All that Boston ever 
was, and all she now is, may fairly be attributed to the early 
English settlers and their descendants. But let us see how much 
more truth there is in the following statement of the present con. 
dition of Boston. The Address goes on as follows : — 


‘* But coming to later times, what are the facts? Perhaps the 
three strongest Anglo-Saxon States are Massachusetts, Connecticut 
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and Virginia. Englishmen are apt to single out Massachusetts 
and its metropolitan-modern Athens as the fairest specimen of 
American Anglo-Saxonism. Yet how few of such ignorant bab- 
blers know that almost one half of the entire people of Boston 
(46 per cent.) are foreigners, not to mention the descendants of 
Irishmen, settled there during the last two hundred years. In 
the Boston Directory for the present year, the names of Smith 
and Brown of course stand at the head; the next highest name 
is Murphy, and then follow among the more numerous the Barrys, 
Butlers, Dohertys, Fitzgeralds, Kellys, McCartys, O’Briens,— all 
Irish. The City Clerk is McCleary, which is not Anglo-Saxon. 
I have looked into the documents published by the City of Boston, 
concerning the census of that city, taken in May, 1850. The 
population of Boston was then 138,788. The number of child- 
ren between five and fifteen years of age was 24,275, and of 
these 12,132 were of foreign parentage —or one-half the youth 
of the city. The foreign population in the city is 63,466, a very 
large preponderance of whom are Irish. This class has increased 
26,177 since 1845. The English immigrants are so few that the 
censors did not think it worth while to mention them. The numbers 
are given: Irish, 52,923; German, 2,666; other countries, 
7,877. So we see that the city of Boston is about one-half for- 
eign population ; that of 63,466, comprising that foreign popula- 
tion, 52,923 are Irish, and only 10,543 from all other countries. 
The Anglo-Saxon immigrants are so few as not to attract even the 
notice of the censors. ‘They are not, perhaps, one to thirty from 
other countries. Taking the native Irish population, with those 
of Irish descent, I presume that Boston, the capital of New 
England, is, by a large majority, Celtic to-day, and that Anglo- 
Saxonism is growing beautifully less every hour. When such are 
the facts concerning the capital of the strongest Anglo-Saxon State 
in the Union, does it not bespeak an advanced state of perfection 
in the manufacture of brass to claim this country as Anglo-Saxon. 
In the town of Roxbury, in a population of 18,316, there are 
7,807 foreigners. In the town of Lawrence, in January 1848, 
there were 5,949 inhabitants, of whom 2,183 were foreigners, 
mostly Irish. One of the most pleasing facts connected with the 
census of Boston is, that the average attendance at the primary 
schools in that city, in 1849, was 8,683; and of these 6,130 are 
reported of for eignparents. It is easy to foresee what race, with 
these numbers and this education, is to be the leading power in 
the next generation. By City Document No. 4, 1850, we learn 
that more than one-half of the parents of the children, whose births 
for that year are registered there, are Irish, and that more than 
three-fifths of the parents of Boston children born in that year are 
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foreigners. There are 2,540 Irish fathers, 2,579 Irish mothers, 
3,140 foreign fathers, and 3,141 foreign mothers, in the whole 
number 5,031 of the parents of each sex registered. During 
that year there were registered 2,257 intentions of marriage, 
and of these a majority were foreign males and females. In 
Massachusetts there are but two towns, Boston Corner and Mon- 
roe, in which there are no foreigners, and their united population 
is but 303. Dr. Chickering estimates the population of Massa- 
chusetts in 1850, as follows: Americans, 801,127; Foreigners, 
172,588; Total, 973,715, or more than one-sixth foreigners. 
Take the descendants of the old Irish and Scotch settlers, the 
children of immediate foreign parents, and calculate how rapidly 
the Irish are gaining on the Saxon, and you will readily perceive 
that their numbers are rapidly ebbing from the Saxon to the Celt. 
In Boston the foreign population is 46 per cent., in Roxbury 43, 
in Lowell 31, and so on. ‘These calculations are all too low, as I 
think will be shown by the United States census of June, 1850. 
Indeed, in a postscript to Dr. Chickering’s report, he admits the 
number of foreigners, in place of 172,588, to be 200,896. As 
the truth comes out more fully, [ think the foreign population of 
Massachusetts will show itself one-fourth or one-third of the 
entire population, and taking the descendants of immigrants 
since before the Revolution, with their descendants and the 
children of immediate foreign parents, I think that Massachusetts 
is hardly one-half Anglo-Saxon to-day. In a few years there will 
be no doubt upon the subject. Jchabod will be the motto of 
Anglo-Saxonism. I have taken up this State more at length 
because all cockney tourists,.when they wish to be particularly 
patronizing to the good people of the Bay State, condescend 
to inform us, that Boston is the “most English town in the 
United States.” 


No one will deny that in the Boston Directory the Irish names 
begin to predominate ; but we should like to know what the Mur- 
phys and Dohertys, the McCartys and O’Briens have done to 
raise Boston to her present eminence? We think it will be found 
that they have been useful just as the Hebrews were to the Egyp- 
tians, and have had just as much to do with the elevation of Bos- 
ton as the Hebrews had in the erection of the Pyramids. They 
have hewn wood and drawn water, and have honestly abstained 
from using the latter; but they have never aspired to lead, in 
any undertaking of a purely physical or material nature, to say 
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nothing of aspiring to any thing intellectual. We do not know 
where to find so appalling a contrast as the address obliges us to 
draw between Boston, Protestant Boston, twenty or thirty years 
ago, and Boston, Irish Boston, Romish Boston, as it now exists. 
The boasts of the speaker,— some of which we have distinguished 
by italic letters,— are heart-sickening. It may be true that of 
2,287 intentions of marriage, registered in 1850, more than half 
were Irish ; but there can be no doubt that hardly a dozen of 
these applicants, male or female, could have signed their names 
to the application in any other character than the distinctive X. 
It is true that of the 8,683 children in the Primary Schools of 
Boston, 6,180 are of foreign parents; and it is also true that the 
native parents have withdrawn their own children from these 
schools, to save them from the consequences of such a change. 
We have no doubt that the Irish children, if allowed to continue 
in the public schools, will grow up very superior to their parents ; 
but there is every reason to fear that, before long, the character 
of the schools will be changed, and the curse that hangs over all 
Roman Catholic countries will hang over Boston, so that Ancient 
Boston will be to the Modern what Ancient Rome is to the Rome 
of 1850; and IcHazop, as the orator says, will soon be written 
upon the City of the Pilgrims. It is not many weeks since a 
small story book for children was published in Boston, by a Romish 
Priest, in which he denounces the reform schools, prefers to be 
without them, and advises Catholic children, when they mix with 
American children any where, to cross themselves, to be secure 
against pollution! We do not despair yet of seeing that religion 
from which knowledge and liberty have much to fear, so modified 
by our institutions that it will not impede the progress of man 
towards truth, and freedom, and righteousness ; but we must con- 
fess that the extent of the immigration tempers our expectation, 
and leads us, in spite of hope, to fear the worst. 





When some one said to Horne Tooke, ‘“‘ The Law is open to 
every one,” he replied, ‘ So is the Tavern.” 
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EDUCATIONAL SUICIDE. 


The Secretary of the Maine Board of Education, in his late 
Annual Report, gives the following account of the Academies in 
that State. We should like to see similar statistics of the Acade- 


mies of Massachusetts : — 


‘¢Of the 92 corporations chartered for academical purposes, 
64 sustain schools during a greater or less part of the year, 25 
having become dead or inoperative, and three having been recently 
incorporated. The average length of time, during which instruc- 
tion is given, is thirty-seven and a half weeks per annum. The 
aggregate number of scholars attending the Academies is 3,678 ; 
the average price of tuition is thirty cents a week ; and the whole 
amount of tuition money for the year is 41,498 dollars. It also 
appears that 576,955 acres of land, and about twenty-one thousand 
dollars in money have been granted to these Academies. The land, 
sold and unsold, is estimated at about 190,000 dollars. The real 
estate owned by the 64 Academies is valued at 129,000 dollars; 
the personal property at 162,000 dollars, most of which is at 


interest, a very small portion only having been expended in 
apparatus. The school fund, that has accrued from the proceeds 
of land granted to Academies, is nearly twice as large as that set 
apart for public schools, and the larger fund is applied to the 


education of 3,678 scholars, and the smaller to the education of 
240,000.” 


Now, we can not conceive of a more effectual plan for defeating 
the efforts of the Common Schools, than the establishment of such 
Academies, at convenient distances, over a whole State. It would 
be some compensation, if the effect of these private establishments 
was to stimulate and elevate the Common Schools ; but we believe 
it may be assumed, that the influence is evidently unfavorable, 
and tends, very generally, to depress them. Private schools, 
supported at the expense and risk of individuals, may exert a 
similar influence, but we have rather inclined to the belief, that 
the competition between them and the Common Schools may be 
salutary, and they do not involve the absurdity which we have 
noticed, when Academies are endowed by a State to rival its own 
schools. 
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It must be evident to every thinking observer, that the ten- 
dency of these Academies is to draw away from the Common 
Schools the best teachers, and the best class of pupils. The 
interests of the two parties are adverse, and it is expecting too 
much of human nature to suppose, that the teachers and officers of 
Academies will cheerfully labor to improve the Common Schools, on 
whose defects they depend for the supply of scholars. Once ina 
great while, a sincere man may conscientiously lend his aid to the 
Common School, but it is unreasonable to expect any such aid, and, 
therefore, in our opinion, no person interested in any Academy 
or private school should ever be on a school committee, or a 
member of any Board of Education. It is true that the services 
of many of our best scholars would be lost by this exclusion, but 
we think it will be granted that the best friends of general educa- 
tion, those who feel the deepest interest in the Common Schools, 
are not the highly educated, for these do not send their own 
children to the Common School, and of course are comparatively 
indifferent, if not opposed, to their elevation. Among the statistics 
of the Massachusetts schools, it would be interesting to know 
whether the Secretaries of our Board of Education, or the several 
Members, have ever ventured to place their children in the pub- 
lie schools. 





OUR NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


A cadet, writing to the “ Lowell News,” 


says :— 

“What would you think of standing within eighteen inches of 
the muzzle of a twelve-pounder, when it was fired? I’ve done 
it, and it has so jarred me that blood ran out of my ears; and 
then I dared not raise my hands, for fear of being put in arrest! 
I have seen cadets, while drilling in the hot sun, faint away from 
excessive fatigue, although I have stood it very well, so far, and 
can even have a musquito or spider alight on my face, without 
flinching. The musquitoes are thicker than they are on the Mis- 
sissippi river, and they are sure to buzz around a fellow’s face 
when he is on drill, and can’t brush them away. I have seen 
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some hard times in my life, but this confounded, everlasting drill- 
ing, marching and parading beats it all. When night comes, [ 
feel like sleeping. Speaking of sleeping, [ll tell you how we do 
sleep. We have no bedstead or bed-tick, but simply a blanket, 
counterpane and pillow ; so I just roll up in the blanket, drop on 
the floor, and pass off to dream-land. When I first came here, I 
could sleep no more than ‘a toad under a harrow,’ but now I 
prefer it to any other way.” 


The reader will recollect that all this drilling and suffering is 
not to enable the young man to endure fatigue in the holy cause 


of humanity, but in the art of destroying human life. The school 
where such admirable instruction is given, is the only one sup- 
ported by the Government of the United States; and each pupil 
costs the government about $700 a year. ‘The money paid for 
this school annually, would support two or three first-rate Normal 
Schools in each of the thirty-one States of the Union. Such is 
the difference between the cost of the works of peace and those 
of war. The millennium must surely be very near ! 


WHY WE HAVE NO MONEY FOR EDUCATION. 


Capital finds a lodgment in the manufacture of deadly weapons. 
Vast treasures are handed over to Satanic use in the making, 
selling and buying of intoxicating liquors; in the cultivation and 
commerce of that poisonous vegetable, Tobacco. It has an invest- 
ment in gambling-houses, in dens of infamy and shame, in sewers 
of pollution and vice. Money goes for vanity and display, for 
sinful and pernicious amusements, for vitiating reading, for grati- 
fying human pride and folly, for -satisfying perverted appetites, 
for supplying artificial and unnatural wants. And when all the 
property thus employed and expended is calculated, how small a 
proportion remains to be devoted to righteous purposes! In 
‘truth, much of that righteously used goes indirectly to the suste- 
nance of reigning abominations,— is committed to the present 
order of things. In view of these facts in relation to property, 
what righteous soul does not burst forth in deep lamentations. Oh, 
what might be done to redeem this world from its bondage of cor- 
ruption, were as much wealth expended in doing good as in doing 
evil, in saving life as in destroying it!— Practical Christian. 
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MY THREE SONS. 


BY REV. J. MOULTRIE. 


[Concluded from last number.] 


I have a son, a third sweet son, 
His age I cannot tell, 

For they reckon not by years and months 
Where he has gone to dwell. 


To us, for fourteen anxious months 
His infant smiles were given, 

And then he bade farewell to earth, 
And went to live in Heaven. 


I cannot tell what form is his, 
What looks he weareth now, 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns 
His shining, seraph brow. 


The thoughts that filled his sinless soul, 
The bliss which he doth feel, 

Are numbered with the secret things 
That God will not reveal. 


But I know, — for God hath told me so, — 


That he is now at rest, 
Vhere other blessed infants are, — 
On their Saviour’s loving breast. 


Whate’er befalls his brothers twain, 
His bliss can never cease, 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, 
But his is certain peace. 


It may be that the tempter’s wiles 
Their souls from bliss may sever, 

But if our own poor faith fail not, 
He must be ours forever. 


When we think on what our darling is, 
And what we still must be,— 


When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, 


And this world’s misery,— 


When we groan beneath this load of sin, 
And feel this grief and pain, 

O we’d rather lose our other two, 
Than have him here again. 
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ENGLISH AND LATIN COMPARED. 


Not long since we were in the company of several scholars, 
who were deeply imbued with the very prevalent notion that our 
vernacular tongue is very inferior to Latin and Greek, and that 
it is impossible to express ideas as compactly in English as we 
find them expressed in the dead languages. At last one scholar, 
whom we will call A, instituted an unfavorable comparison be- 
tween the command, “ Let there be light, and there was light,” 
and the Latin, ‘ Sit lux, et lux fuit.”” This challenge was met 
with the remark that “ Be, light! and light was” is a more faith- 
ful translation, and has all the energy and precision of the Latin. 

B then said he had never seen so compact an epitaph as that 
on Cvsar Borgia, the infamous bastard of Pope Alexander VI, 
which he gave as follows: 


Borgia Cesar erat, factis et nomine Cesar ; 
Aut nihil, aut Cesar! dixit; utrumque fuit. 


Then to show the superiority of the Latin, he gave the follow- 
ing version from Le Dictionnaire Historique. 


Il fut César, et de fait, et de nom, 
Ce Borgia, fils du prélat de Rome ; 

Soyons César ou rien! dit il, et le grand homme 
Fit mieux, il attrapa le double médaillon. 


We granted, as every one must, that this translation failed in 
every point, but we ventured to say it could be done better into 
English, and we gave, almost literally ; — 


Borgia was Cesar, — Cesar in deeds and name ; — 
Cesar or nought! he cried, — and both became. 


But, said A, neither Dryden nor Pope has ever’ been able to 
make the sound so perfect an echo to the sense as Virgil has re- 
peatedly done; and he instanced “ Procumbit humi bos ;” but 
B ventured to say that, to his ear there was more expression in 
the words, “ As butcher felleth ox;”’ but he added that it was 
impossible in English to reach the celebrated and inimitable verse, 


Quadupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. 


But we ventured to say, that we found not only a literal transla- 
tion, but as perfect expression in the plain English line, 


Four-footed animals tramp with their hoofs on the tremulous common. 


Let us not, therefore, undervalue our noble English, and wor- 
ship the dead when the living are before us. WALLIS. 
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THE OX SUM. 


In the Arithmetics of Emerson and Greenleaf we find the 
following question, — Jf 12 Oren eat 31 acres of grass in 4 
weeks, and 21 oxen eat 10 acres in 9 weeks, how many oxen 
would it require to eat 24 acres in 18 weeks, the grass to be grow- 
ing uniformly? At the Teachers’ Institute lately held by us at 
Windham, Me., this question was proposed to the young teachers 
to be solved mentally, and the two following solutions were given. 
At the request of some of the members, those who gave the solu- 
tions were requested to write them out, and we were requested to 
publish them in the Journal. We are satisfied that neither of the 
young teachers had ever seen a solution of the problem. 

The first solution made by Elias H. Anderson, of Otisfield, 
Me., very ingenious and more difficult than the other, was as 
follows. 


Each ox eats a certain quantity each week; and of the quan- 
tity eaten'in each case, a part must have grown during the time 
of eating. Then, by the first condition of the-question, 12 oxen 
will eat 12 times as much in a week as 1 ox, and 4 times as much 
in 4 weeks as they would in one week, or 48 times the quantity 
eaten by an ox per week, which is the whole amount on 34 acres 
for 4 weeks. 48 — 3} — 144 times this quantity, amount on one 
acre for 4 weeks. Then, by the same course of reasoning, accord- 
ing to the second condition of the question, we have 21 x 9 = 
189 times this quantity, the whole amount on 10 acres for 9 weeks. 
189 — 10 = 189 times this quantity, the amount on 1 acre for 9 
weeks. 489 — 144 — 48 times this quantity, the growth on an 
acre for 9 —4=5 weeks. 43 — 5= y% times this quantity, 
the growth on an acre for 1 week. 3% » 34 » 4 = 12 times 
this quantity, the growth on 34 acres for 4 weeks. The growth 
on 34 acres for 4 weeks subtracted from the whole amount, gives 
the original quantity on 34 acres, 48 — 12 = 36 times the quan- 
tity eaten by an ox in a week, which is the original quantity on 
3h acres. 36 — 34 = 198 times the quantity, original amount 
on acre. ‘Then, by the last condition of the question, 4° 
24 = 2522 times this quantity on 24 acres. 3% 24 « 18 
— 3888 times this quantity, which grows on 24 acres for 18 weeks. 
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2592 4 2555 — 648 times this quantity, which is the whole 
amount on 24 acres for 18 weeks. 648 — 18 = 3806 times this 
quantity, which is to be eaten from 24 acres each week. ‘This 
divided by once the quantity that an ox eats per week, gives the 
number of oxen required to eat it in a week, and the answer to 


the question, which is 36. 


The second solution, by Adolphus Brown, of Baldwin, Me., 
was adjudged the best, being the most clear, brief, arithmetical 


and analytical. 


If 12 oxen eat 3} acres in a given time, it will require 3 times 
as many, or 36 oxen, to eat 10 acres in the same time. If 86 
oxen eat it in 4 weeks, it will take 4 times 36, or 144 oxen, to 
eat it in one week ; and to eat it in 9 weeks, } of 144, or 16, the 
number of oxen that will eat the standing grass on 10 acres and 
4 weeks growth. 

But, by the second condition, 21 oxen eat the standing grass 
on 10 acres and 9 weeks growth; consequently, the excess of 21 
above 16, which is 5, must be the number of oxen required to eat 
the growth of 5 weeks on 10 acres. 

If it take 5 oxen to eat the growth of 5 weeks, it will require 
1 as many, or 1 ox, to eat the growth of 1 week, and, to eat the 
growth of 9 weeks, 9 times as many or 9 oxen, which number will 
cat the grass on 10 acres as fast as it grows; and to eat the 
growth on 24 acres, it will require 34 of 9, or 9% 22 = 213 oxen, 
the number required to eat the growth of the grass on 24 acres 
for any time. 

It now remains to find the number of oxen necessary to eat the 
standing grass on 24 acres in 18 weeks. If 9 oxen eat the growth 
of 10 acres, and 21 oxen eat the standing grass and the growth, 
the difference between 21 and 9, which is 12, must be the number 
of oxen required to eat the standing grass on 10 acres in 9 weeks. 

If 12 oxen will eat 10 acres in 9 weeks, to eat 24 acres in the 
same time, or 9 weeks, it will require 24 of 12, or 22 times 12, 
which is 284 oxen; and to eat it in 18 weeks, it will require but 
} as many, or 14? oxen, the number required to eat the standing 
grass on 24 acres in 18 weeks. To this add 213 oxen, the num- 
ber required to eat the growth of 24 acres, and we have 86 oxen, 
the number required to eat the standing grass and the growth on 
24 acres, in 18 weeks. 





Our greatest glory consists not in never falling, but in rising 
every time we fall. 
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A STRAW BLOWN AT THE FREE SCHOOLS. 


Straws, it is said, show the course of the wind. A book has 
just been published in Boston, with the following title : — 


“ John O’Brien, or the orphan of Boston, a tale of real life, by 
Rev. John F. Roddan. Boston. Patrick Donahoe.” 


Mr. Roddan is a Romish Priest, and Mr. Donahoe the Romish 
Bookseller. The statistics of Boston show that nearly half the 
inhabitants of Boston are foreigners, and more than half the chil- 
dren in the city public schools are theirs. The following extracts 
from this “ Tale of Real Life ” will show the estimate which those 
who are to rule the city set upon its free schools. As a sign of 
the times it is a very significant straw. 


‘Your Farm Schools and your State Reform Schools are no 
places for Catholic children. Better leave them in the street; it 
is a less dangerous school. If they will lose their souls, better 
lose them there. For, in the first place, the lessons they learn in 
the street cannot be worse than those they learn when they are 
shut up with bad boys. Then, by giving them to ‘ Friends and 
Fathers,’ to be shut up in ‘little heavens below,’ you consent that 
they shall lose that faith by which alone they can really be reformed. 
I repeat it, if your children will not be saved, do not make the 
matter worse for them; do not deprive them of the only resource 
they have left, if they should, at any time, wish to repent of their 
sins. If they are to be lost, it is better to be punished for one 
sin, than for two. There are degrees of damnation.” 


Mr. Roddan’s valedictory advice is as follows : — 


‘‘ Little boys and girls, you see Protestants every day. You 
have to see them, and go with them. When you grow up, you 
will have to do the same, because you must earn a living. Now, 
if you will hear me, I would like to have you do what my father 
learned me. When you go into the street, or into a house, or 
store, where there are Protestants, make the sign of the Cross ; 
and, if you have time, say one ‘ Hail Mary,’ and add to it, 
‘Queen, conceived without original sin!’ ‘ Help of Christians, 
pray for me!’ My father told me that I ought to do it, for the 
same reason that makes Catholics take holy water at the door of 
the church. Little boys and girls, good-bye!” 
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FREE TOWN LIBRARIES. 


In a late number we published a valuable address on this 
subject, by the Rev. Mr. Wight, of Wayland, and we are pleased 
to see that the Secretary of the Maine Board of Education, in 
his late Report, fully coincides with Mr. Wight, and gives the 
following account of the neglected condition of the towns in this 


respect. 


‘¢ There are but nine towns in the State of Maine, where district 
libraries have been established, and in these only to a limited 
extent, the whole number of volumes being less than five hundred. 
There appears to be, at present, insurmountable difficulties in the 
way of establishing school district libraries, and especially in those 
sections of the State where libraries are most needed, and where 
they would do the most good. ‘Too many of our school-houses are 
old and out of repair, and not under the supervision of any body 
in particular, so that good libraries would hardly be considered 
safe if deposited in them. Besides, many districts are small and 
the inhabitants poor. In all such places the people would be 
unable to bear the burden, and of course, unwilling to move in 
the matter. And, even if the State should make the purchase, 
and present each district with a good library, it might be feared 
that the books would not, in every case, be properly taken care 
of and preserved. It seems to me that the only feasible way of 
establishing a general system of public libraries, in this State, is 
to apply the system to towns instead of school districts. For 
example, let each town be authorized to establish a public library 
for the benefit of the inhabitants therein. For this purpose, give 
the town authority to raise, at its annual meeting, a sum not 
exceeding fifty cents multiplied by the number of polls in the 
town. Let this tax be assessed on the property, in the same 
manner that other town taxes are assessed. Let this sum be 
applied to establish the library, and permit the town, at each 
annual meeting thereafter, to raise a sum, not exceeding ten cents 
multiplied by the number of polls in the town, to increase the 
library from year to year. It might be well, as a matter of 
encouragement to the poorer towns, for the State to appropriate 
a certain percentage on the sum expended annually for this pur- 
pose by each town. By adopting a general law of this kind, it 
would remain optional with the inhabitants of the several towns to 
apply the law to themselves or not, as they might deem expedient. 
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By fixing the maximum of amount of money to be raised, as I 
have suggested above, there could be no danger that the majority 
would, in any case, oppress the minority.” 


The great danger would be, that the towns would not move at 
all in the matter ; for, past experience assures us, that, when such 
things are left to the discretion of towns and districts, the discre- 
tion is always on the side of inaction. The legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, not many years ago, passed a law authorizing towns and 
districts to tax themselves to purchase libraries, and the Board 
of Education got up a library for the purpose, but probably not 
fifty districts taxed themselves, and the plan failed in spite of the 
action of the Board, and the activity of their Publishers, who 
were ruined by the enterprise. Then the legislature voted fifteen 
dollars to every district on condition that a similar sum should be 
raised by the district ; but, more than a thousand districts did not 
avail themselves of the grant, and even Boston let the opportunity 
slip. The general neglect of the libraries thus procured by the 
districts, shows that something was wrong in the management. 
The new law seems to be merely a reénactment of the old one, 
and, as we believe it will be inoperative in its present form, we 
trust the next legislature will make an outright grant of a sum 
sufficient to place a good library in every town; and they have 
the example of New York for such a grant. There can be no 
doubt that books, good ones, ought to be within the reach of every 
child, and of every adult, and they may just as well be placed 
there now as ten or fifty years hence. The great work of educa- 
tion advances so slowly, that we consider the ruin of our institu- 
tions certain, unless something more effectual is done. In the 
Secretary’s Report of the business transactions of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education not a word is said of libraries, although 
the Board have an unfinished library on their hands, which they 
are pledged to complete ; and the legislature may reasonably have 
some curiosity to know whether the plan is abandoned ; what 
number had been sold when the grant was repealed by the Dic- 
tionary grant; and what has been the effect of the District 
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libraries upon the schools and the towns. We trust that, if Maine 
undertakes, she will use Massachusetts as a beacon, and not as a 
model in this matter. 


PUPIL AND TUTOR. 


What shall I do, lest life in silence pass ? 
And if it do, 

And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 
What need’st thou rue ? 

Remember aye the ocean drops are mute, 
The shallows roar. 

Worth is the ocean; fame is but the bruit 
Along the shore. 


sx 


P. What shall I do to be forever known ? 


We Thy duty ever. 
P. This did full many who yet sleep unknown. 
zs Oh! never, never. 


Think’st thou perchance that they remain unknown 
Whom thou know’st not ? 

By angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown. 
Divine their lot! 


What shall I do to have eternal life ? 
Discharge aright 

The simple dues with which the day is rife, 
Yea with thy might. 

Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise, 
Will life be fled ; 

While he who ever acts as Conscience cries, 
Shall live, though dead. 


RS 








As we have made numerous engagements to instruct and lecture at 
Teachers’ Institutes, the ensuing season, we hope any little irregularity that 
may arise from our absence, will be forgiven by such subscribers as have 
paid ; — those who have not paid, will not, of course, forgive us. 


{> All Communications, Exchanges, and Books for review, must be di- 
rected to Wm. B. Fowle, West Newton, Mass. 








{(#> Published semi-monthly, at $1.00 a year, in advance, by G. W. 
Liaut, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston, to whom all remittances should be made 
free of expense. 
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